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Literary Papyri. 


Ir in the department of historical and classical studies the 
19th century will ever be famous for the discovery of ancient 
manuscripts preserved unheeded before in libraries or in the 
hand of private persons, it may already be surmised that the 
new century will be celebrated in the same branches of knowl- 
edge for the recovery and publication of manuscripts that have 
been, or will be, found buried in the sands of Egypt. 

To immediately indicate the truth of this prophecy it is only 
necessary to say that at the present moment awaiting editors 
there exists appromixately the following numbers of papyri 
‘in addition to those in private collections. At Turin there 
are 10,000, mostly small fragments, at Alexandria 1,000, at 
Heidelberg several thousand, at Oxford probably 6 to 7,000, 
at Vienna quite 1,000, at Strasburg several hundred, as also at 
Paris and Berlin, whilst at Cairo in the Museum or the hand 
of dealers must be a considerable quantity: to say nothing of 
last year’s harvest of documents still scattered about Egypt in 
the possession of natives and collectors, to be secured by 
Museum Agents or travelers this winter. 
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Many of these documents it must be admitted are merely 
business memoranda of but minor literary interest, though the 
120 cases of papyri belonging to the Egypt Exploration Fund 
may contain remains of classical authors of the highest value. 
Still after making due allowance for the uninteresting and 
unhistorical character of the writings preserved, it is apparent 
that the wealth of material in such stores as these must be 
great indeed. Our Greek and Latin Lexicons and Dictionaries 
will have to be rewritten when this vast mass of material is 
sifted and published, to say nothing of grammars and pale- 
ographical treatises; and histories of Greek, Roman and 
Byzantine Law: and if important historical works are among 
the manuscripts that will be unearthed, the record of the world 
before Mahomet, and the story of classical literature will have 
to be recorded afresh. 

Some idea of the harvest we may expect to be gleaned in 


this promising field may be formed from a study of what has 
been acquired in the last year or two during which the securing 
of papyri has reached its fullest development. In doing this 
an attempt will be made to group together documents of 
similar character and interest. Taking first relics of theo- 
logical or patristic importance we may mention the long 
fragment of a lost gospel, or harmony of the canonical gospels, 
probably an Ebionite Dodecha Apostolon, published by M. 
Alfred Jacoby from a papyrus at Strasbourg, of which an 
excellent summary has appeared in the French “Revue des 
Revues ” for September 1900, with facsimile, and it has also 
been reported upon in the Annual Report of the Egypt Explor- 
ation Fund for 1899-1900. 


Of similar character are a large 27 page papyrus of the 
Septuagint, edited by Deissmann, and a long Coptic text the 
editio princeps of which is by Hon. Carl Schmidt, giving a 
large portion of the “Acta Pauli” which suffices to show that 
the well known “ Acts of Paul and Thecla” are extracted from 
this larger work. Both these texts are from the Heidelberg 
collection. Another valuable New Testament fragment con- 


taining two chapters of St. John in Greek and Coptic has been 
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detected in a British Museum manuscript, and may be found 
edited by Messrs Crum and Kenyon in the “ Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies,”’ for 1900. 

In the first volumn of the “ Amherst Papyri” is to be found 


a considerable part of a Greek text of an “ Apochalyptical 
Book’? known in its Ethiopic version as the ‘‘ Ascension of 
Isaiah.’”’ In the same volume appears part of a valuable letter 
from Maximus, bishop of Alexandria circa 265-284 a. D., to his 
successor Theonas. 

Another papyrus now at Alexandria contains a “ /bellus,” 
or certificate, that an offering or sacrifice had been duly made 
toa pagan god. It isin favor of a priestess who probably had 
been suspected of Christanity, and makes the third similar 
document at present known. 

In the last published number of the “ Révue Egyptologique ” 
M. Revillont has printed and translated numerous Coptic 


papyri relating to Egyptian ecclesiastics which have been in 
the Paris collection for over 30 years, but except for a study of 
the manners and morals of their age they are of slight value. 

Considering now papyri of classical authors, other than 
patristic writers ; it is a curious fact that whilst the earlier 
discoveries in papyrology gave us such considerable portions 
of masterpieces of Aristotle, Herondas,* Hyperides and 
Bacchylides, recent years have favored us rather with fragments 
of authors still extant, than of those which had apparently 
perished. 

Whilst at first thought this might appear a misfortune it -is 
questionable whether that is really the case, for these frag- 
ments of well known works have an almost priceless value 


because they have indicated once for all that, speaking 
broadly, classical literature as we have it is a very fair repre- 
sentation of what it was at the Christian era. That is to say 
these small pieces of the classics when collated with the 
corresponding passages in our manuscript indicate that these 
though descended through many scribes of different dates are 


*Some more fragments of the Herondas papyrus have lately been 
acquired by the British Museum, 
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practically identical with the received text of the authors at 
the date when the early papyri were written. 

The imprimatur upon our classic texts thus derived from 
papyri is now bestowed upon so many ancient authors that 
scholars may henceforth reasonably conclude that for all 
necessary intents and purposes they represent the actual words 
of their authors, and surely this is a most substantial gain. 

Fragmentary papyri however small too, must never be 
despised because only a few lines mutilated with many lacunze 
and well nigh indecipherable may preserve some fact of in- 
direct, but potent value in literary history. Such as the proof 
from a small portion of Palephates in a papyrus presented 
with some 2,000 others by M. de Morgan to the Alexandrian 
Museum, their Palephates was an Athenian, because the Deme 
to which he appertained is stated, or, the ascertaining of the 
precise date of Justin’s Apology, from the finding of the 
years of office of the Prefect of Egypt mentions. These 
instances are quoted merely as specimens out of the many 
which might be adduced. 


JoserH OFrFrorD. 


Che Ancient Zity of Cakshasila (Caxila) B. @. 2200 
—H. D. 700. 


TAKSHASILA is situated in the Punjab. In the pre-historic 
age, the site, afterwards designated as Takshasila, was inhab- 
ited by the Gandharvas. In the Ramayana, it is stated that, 
Takshaka (son of Bharata and nephew of Ramachandra) con- 
quered the country of the Gandharvas and established his 
Kingdom there. Takshasila derived its name from him (Tak- 
sha). According to the Chinese pilgrim Hewen Thsang, Tak- 
shasila is same as Taksha—Sira, taksha—severed, cut; and sira 
—head. He says that the city was so called because in a 
former existence, Buddha made there an alms-gift of his head. 
Others hold that Takshasila (which literally signifies cut-rock) 
was known as such because it was built on a plain of rocks. 

Some maintain that Takshasila derived its name from the 
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Takka race that reigned there. European scholars generally 
identify the Takka race with the Takshakas mentioned in the 
ancient annals of India. The Takshakas are said to be the 
aboriginal non-Aryan inhabitants of India. They were also 
called Nagas. A branch of the Scythian people too were 
called Takshaka. Colonel Todd identifies the Takshakas with 
the north-western branch of the ancient Turkish people. 

In the old records of India we find that the Takshakas were 
worshippers of serpents. They have been described as being 
a kind of animate beings, who could, according to their will, 
assume the/shapes both of men and serpents. 

In my humble opinion, the flat-faced aborigines of India 
were significantly named Takshakas (serpents) by the Aryan 
conquerors. 

In the Mahabharata (Adi-parva), it is found that Takshaka 
(a King of the Takshaka race) bit Parikshit. Janamejaya 
being angry at this act of Takshaka performed the great Ser- 
pent-Sacrifice in which the entire serpent race was to be burnt 
and reduced to ashes. The serpent race lived in great num- 
ber, in the famous Khandava forest. 

Analysing the Hindu legends, we come to the conclusion 
that Taksha (nephew of Ramachandra the celebrated Aryan 
King of Oudh) conquered the aborigines of the Punjab fron- 
tiers about 2246 B.C. Thusthe Aryan Kingdom of Takshasila 
was, on the authority of the Ramayana, founded more than 
two thousand years before the birth of Christ. The facts un- 
derlying the legends of the Mahabharata are, that the above- 
named aborigines of the frontiers raised a rebellion against 
Parikshit, and that Janamejaya subdued them about the year 
1400 B. C. 

About 450 B.C., Arjuna of Delhi killed a king of the Tak- 
shaka (serpent) race, and burnt the forest in which that race 
lived. There were many powerful and wise men born in the 
Takshaka (serpent) race. Ananta, Vashuki, Padma Mahapad- 
ma, Takshaka, Sesha and others were the well-known kings of 
the race. Takshaka lived early in the 15th century, B.C., and 
Sesha about 600 B. C. Sesha attacked the Indian Aryans early 
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in the 6th century B. C., when Parshavanath, the celebrated 
Tirthankara of the Jains, was preaching his doctrine. The 
kings of the serpent race ruled over Magadha for ten genera- 
tions. They also extended their sway over Gujerat, etc. 

In course of time, some persons of the serpent race accepted 
the religion of the Brahmans, and became known under the 
name of agni-kula (fire-race). In fact they were formerly 
worshippers of serpents, and became afterwards worshippers 
of fire. 

Ptolemy and other classical writers have made mention of 
Takshasila. Arrian describes it as “a large and wealthy city, 
and the most populous between the Indus and Hydaspes.” 
Strabo declares it to bea very large city, and adds that the 
neighboring country was “crowded with inhabitants and very 
fertile.” Pliny calls it a famous city situated on a low but 
level plain in a district called Amanba. General Cunningham 
has found its remains at Shah-dheri, one mile north-east of 
Kalki-Sharai. 

In 327 B.C., Alexander the Great visited Takshasila and 
resided there for three days. About 50 years after Alexander's 
visit the people of Takshasila rebelled against Bindusara, King 
of Magadha, who sent his eldest son, Susima, to besiege the 
place. On his failure, the siege was entrusted to his youngest 
son, the celebrated Asoka; but the people came out 17% miles 
to meet the young Prince and offer their submission. At the 
time of Asoka’s accession the wealth of Takshasila is said to 
have amounted to 360 millions of coin (gold or silver). It was 
here that Asoka himself had resided as Viceroy of the Punjab 
during his father’s life-time. 

Early in the second century, B. C., Takshasila formed part 
of the Indian dominions of the Greko-Bactrian King Eukra- 
dites, successor of Demetrius. In 126 B.C., it was wrested 
from the Greeks by the Indo-Scythian Sus, with whom it re- 
mained for about three-quarters of a century, when it was con- 
quered by the latter Indo-Scythians of the Kushan tribe under 
the great Kanishka. During this period Peshawar would ap- 
pear to have been the capital of Indo-Scythian dominions, 
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while Takshasila was governed by satraps. Several coins and 
inscriptions of these local Governors have been discovered at 
Shah-dheri and Manikyata. Of these the most interesting is 
the copper-plate (obtained by Mr. Roberts) containing the 
names of Takshasila, the Pali form of Takshasila, from which 
the Greeks obtained their Taxila. 

During the reign of the Parthion Bardanes, A. D. 42, to A. 
D. 45, Taxila was visited by Appolonius of Tyana and his com- 
panion, the Assyrian Damis, whose narrative of the journey 
Philostratus professes to have followed in his life of Apolonius. 
According to Philostratus, Taxila was “not unlike the ancient 
Nineveh, and walled in the manner of other Greek towns.” 
He mentions also a temple of the sun which stood outside the 
walls, and a palace in which the usurper was besieged. He 
speaks also of a garden with a tank in the midst, which was 
filled by “cool and refreshing streams.” 

In A. D. 400, Taxila was visited by the Chinese pilgrim 
Fahian. He says that Buddha bestowed his head in alms at 
this place, and hence people gave this name (7akshasira, sev- 


ered head,) to the country. In A. D. 502, the place was visited 


by Sungyun, who describes it as being three days’ journey to 
the east of the river Indus. 

We nowcome to Hwen Thsang, thelast and best of the Chin- 
ese pilgrims, who first visited Taxila in A. D. 630, and again 
in 643 A. D., on his return to China. He describes the city as 
about 13% mile in circuit. The royal family was extinct, and 
the province which had previously been subject to Kapisa, 
was then a dependency of Cashmere. The land, irrigated 
by numbers of springs and water courses, was famous 
for its fertility. The monasteries were numerous, but 
mostly in ruins; and there were only a few monks who studied 
the Mahayana doctrine of Buddhism. At two miles to the 
north of the city there was a stupa of King Asoka, built on the 
spot where Buddha in former existences had made an alms- 
gift of his thousand heads. The present name of the district 
Chacy-Hazra, is a corruption of Sirsa-Hazar (thousand heads). 

Hwen Thsang says: “According to tradition we find that 
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whenever there is an earthquake and the mountains on every 
side are shaken, all round a sacred spot in Taxila to the dis- 
tance of 100 paces there is perfect stillness. Outside the city, 
to the south-east, on the shady side of a mountain, there is a 
stupa in height 100 feet or so; this is the place where they put 
out the eyes of Kunala who had been unjustly accused by his 
step-mother; it was built by Asoka Rajah. When the blind 
pray to it with fervent faith, many of them recover their sight.” 
Satis CHANDRA ACHARYYA VIDYABHUSHAN, M. A., 
Professor, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 


Discoveries in the Roman Forum. 


Ir is as nearly as possible three years since the era of new 
discovery in the Roman Forum was opened by Signor 
Giacomo Boni. Every year has brought fresh results, and 
though, as time goes on, the area which still offers possibilities 
for enlightened excavation is becoming more restricted, there 
is no reason to suppose that the era is nearing its close. Still, 
the character of the work is gradually changing. 

Startling discoveries like those of the Lapis Niger, the Fons 
Juturne, are the Basilica Palatina (Santa Maria Antiqua) are 
no longer within the bounds of probability, but an immense 
field for patient investigation lies open in the nooks and corners 
of the Forum and in the apparantly meaningless spots which 
lie between the sites of the chief monuments. Ritual pits, de- 
posits of sacrificial ashes, old drains, and shapeless blocks of 
concrete become under Signor Boni's patient and thorough 
analysis so many leaves in the Book of the Forum which the 
world is entitled to expect him to write. This kind of work is 
more tiresome to onlookers than the excavation of famous 
spots, but it is equally useful because it helps to confirm old 
impressions, to correct assumptions which previously seemed 
justified, and to pile up a mass of evidence from which arch- 
zologists will be able to draw sound conclusions. 

THE MOST STRIKING FIND. 
The most picturesque discovery of the year, or rather the one 
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which appeals most strongly to the imagination, is that of 
the subterranean galleries running north and south and east 
and west under the heart of the Forum, in the space between 
the Black Stone and the Basilica Giulia, immediately in front 
of the Rostra. These galleries are r1oft. high and 4ft. broad. 
They lie about 1ft. below the surface of the Forum, and com- 
municate with the air by openings large enough to admit of 
the passage of a man. At distances along the galleries there 
are square chambers large enough to admit apparatus for 
working a kind of windlass, and the sides of the openings are 
worn down by rope marks—a sign that heavy objects must 
have been raised and lowered throughthem. Some of the elm 
beams which served as windlasses were found in the galleries. 
The most probable explanation is that the galleries were used 
as an armamentarium during the Cesarian games which took 
place in the Forum prior to the construction of the amphi- 
theatre. The most probable date of their construction is about 
45 B. c., during the lifetime of Julius Cesar; and the Aretine 
vases, the coins and other datable objects found in the galleries 
show that they must have been abandonded during the reign 
of Augustus. 

For the present the examination of the galleries has had to 
be suspended owing to the infiltration of water, but as soon as 
the Municipality has arranged a proper outlet for the Cloaca 
Maxima operations will be resumed. It is easy to imagine the 
bustle which must have gone on in these galleries during 
the Cesarian games when scene-shifting and stage-carpenter- 
ing had to be done or when banquets had to be served. The 
galleries could certainly contain several scores of workmen 
at a time. 

THE ROSTRA. 

Another important discovery of the year is the Volcanale, 
or original rock cut perpendicularly so as to form a kind of 
rostrum near the Senate House before the regular Rostra was 
constructed. The rock still bears traces of the red plaster with 
which it was covered in the time of the kings. This discovery 
has completed the series of Rostra which represented the tri- 
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bunals of the common people. Of the curious arched chambers 
under the Imperial Rostra descriptions have previousely been 


given, and Signor Boni’s hypothesis that they served as a re- 
pository for the bronze rams or rostra of the enemies’ captured 
ships is still the only credible explanation of their purpose. 

In other parts of the Forum excavations have led to the 
discovery of the site of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, near the 


Arch of Titus, and to the unearthing of the bases of the arch 


itself so that its original proportions may be seen and its history 
imagined from the different levels of the marks made by 
wheels as they rubbed against its sides. At the same time 
work has been pushed forward behind the Church of Santa 
Francesca Romana, where the graceful arcades erected in the 
Fifteenth Century on the foundations of the Temple of Venus 
and Rome have been rendered visible. The old cloisters and 
rooms of the convent are being converted into a museum for 
the principal objects found during the Forum excavations. 
THE PALATINE BASILICA. 

Much careful reconstruction has been done in the Palatine 
Basilica, commonly known as Santa Maria Antiqua. As 
inevitably happens whenever buried frescoes are brought to 
light, their freshness gradually disappears, and it becomes im- 
possible to form an idea of their original beauty unless they 
are carefully damped with a wet cloth or brush. As this 
process, if often repeated, would naturally damage the frescoes, 
Signor Boni has had them carefully copied by special artists, 


who have succeeded in reproducing the frescoes with perfect 


colour and accuracy. These copies will be placed in the new 


Forum Museum at Santa Francesca Romana, where they will 


be accessible to all visitors. Signor Boni is also bridging over 
the gap which now exists in the winding tiled slope that leads 
from the side of the Palatine Basilica up to the Palatine Hill. 
This operation is one of great delicacy, but when completed it 
will enable the true relation of the Palatine to the Forum to be 
understood, especially when the Vicus Tuscus has been 
thoroughly cleared of earth and the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux completely isolated. It will then be possible to clear 
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the whole of the foot of the Palatine Hill and to pass along it 
by the baptistry of San Theodorus and the Byzantine Church 
of Sant’ Anastasia to the Circus Maximus. 

Fj THE LIFE OF THE VESTALS. 

In comparison with undertakings of such importance the 
discovery of the splendid mosaic pavements of the House of 
the Vestals and of other details of the ritual and sacerdotal 
edifices of the Romans seem almost insignificant, but they 
prove the theories of some earlier excavators concerning the 
asceticism of the life and dwellings of the Vestals to be far 
from the truth. 

Until Signor Boni has completed the series of reports to the 
Government which he is now writing it will not be possible for 
others than professional archeologists to form a connected idea 
of the light thrown by his discoveries on the life of the Forum 
as a whole and its place in the organization of the Roman State. 
In the meantime the Italian Government may be congratulated 
on possessing so intelligent and indefatigable an official and on 
having seconded his efforts to elucidate one of the most inter- 
esting problems of human history. 


Firchaological Research. 

Tue following is an editorial taken from the New York 77+#- 
bune: 

A dinner was given by President Morton, of Hoboken, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria the other evening which may have important 
results in the work of archeological research. President 
Morton is prominently identified with one of the youngest 
archeological societies, the Ur Expedition, equipped to conduct 
excavations in the ancient home of Abraham, and_the object of 
the dinner was to gather together for mutual counsel some of 
the men interested in all of the different fields of archeology, 
with a view tothe possible unification of their various interests 
in a comprehensive central organization that would furnish 
adequate funds for them all without in any way ‘curtailing 
their independence or interfering with their special work. 
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Among those present at the dinner were such representative 
men in science and business as S. Bayard Dod, president of the 
trustees of the Stevens Institute ; Alex C. Humphreys, the well 
known engineer; Adolf Kutroff, Isidor Straus, George W. 
Young, of the United States Mortgage and Trust Company ; 
Joseph M. Wilson ; J. S. Gibson ; William A. Jenner; F. H. 
Betts; Dr. John P. Peters, who conducted the first expedition 
to Nippur ; Dr. William Hayes Ward, of ‘“‘ The Independent” ; 
Dr. Willis H. Hazard, secretary of the Ur Expedition Fund ; 
Dr. James B. Nies, field director of the American School for 
Oriental Study and Research, and Professors John Williams 
White, of Harvard, president of the American Archzological 
Institute ; Charles F. Chandler, dean of the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Mines ; Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University; 
F. K. Sanders, of Yale; Samuel I. Curtiss, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary ; W. K. Prentice, of Princeton, and A. V. 
W. Jackson, of Columbia University. 

One of the most marked developments of the present day is 
the way in which archzology is coming to revolutionize history 
by throwing new light on many of its problems hitherto deemed 
insoluble. Its excavations have given to the world an enor- 
mous number of objects illustrating the political and social life, 
the religious and artistic ideas, the commerce, the industries, 


the racial movements and the architecture of buried nations 
and races. Already, to take thejone matter of religion, it is 
declared that the excavations in the East have wonderfully 
confirmed the records of the Bible, and Oriental and classic 
archzology ,have furnished numerous missing links in the 
chronicle of secular history, beside adding many absolutely 
new pages to it. But, besides excavations, there is the study of 
ancient monuments and other remains on the surface, not to 
speak of the important and fascinating study of paleography 
and epigraphy, and the reconstruction of many of the views 
hitherto held in regard to ancient art. It is not too much to say, 
ina word, that archeology has already revolutionized the 
history of ancient times, and it is destined more and more, as 


its scope increases, to explain to the men of to-day the origin and 
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evolution of institutions, ideas and beliefs, some of which even 


now are potent in modern civilization. It is that fact, indeed, 
which gives to archzology‘its practical value. Were it merely 
concerned with the discovery of abstract and useless facts re- 
lating to the past it would make no appeal for support to 
practical men. But its finds, whether classic or Oriental, have 
a profound interest for the present, because there is not a 
strand in modern civilization that does not, either directly or 


indirectly, reach back to the buried civilizations of the ancient 
world. 

But it is found that the work of archeology has been retarded 
by the fact of so many independent movements appealing 
simultaneously for support, and thus mutually weakening the 
force of their appeal. Men who might be disposed to contrib- 
ute hesitate to do so because they are not sure that the 


particular project appealing to them is practical, or that its 
directors will be able to carry it out. To obviate this difficulty 
a movement has been organized, largely through the zeal of 
Dr. James B. Nies, of Brooklyn, to raise a large sum of money, 
the income of which should be divided pro rata among the 
various archeological societies, the American Archeological 
Institute being constituted as general administrator. This fund 
would, in fact, be a sort of clearing house of archeology, and, 
instead of displacing any of the present societies, would add 
enormously to their effectiveness by furnishing them a perma- 
nent income for the prosecution of their work. Among the 
organizations already in existance are the schools at Rome, 
Athens and Jerusalem, the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, the University of Pennsylvania 
Expedition to Nippur, the Syrian Expedition and the Ur 


Expedition Fund, whose director, Mr. Banks, is now in Constan- 
tinople awaiting a permit to proceed. The task of raising the 
very large sum of money that would be required to carry out 
this great scheme is no small one; but those who have it in 
hand do not for a moment doubt its feasibility. Instead of 
avoiding the scrutiny of practical men they court it, believing 


that it will commend itself to their judgement as eminently 
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wise. With or without such help archeological research will 
goon. It has already vindicated its importance and value. 
But it would be an incalculable benefit to the world if its 
activities were securely and amply financed, so that those 
prosecuting the work would be relieved of the question of ways 
and means. Handicapped though many of the movements are 
through lack of funds, their officers are full of enthusiasm. 
Indeed archeology seems to cast on all its votaries a spell of 
fascination that never wanes. One of these movements, the 
American School for Oriental Study and Research, through its 
field director, Dr. Nies, is making a special appeal for an en- 
dowment of $200,000. It is a post-graduate institute of twenty- 
one leading American universities and theological seminaries, 


and it includes in its membership some of the most eminent 
archeologists in the New World. It expects to bring to light 
a multitude of evidences and illustrations of ancient history, 


art and life in Palestine and Western Asia. Its school estab- 
lished at Jerusalem provides duly qualified scholars, without 
distinction of creed or sex, with facilities for study and research 
such as can only be obtained on the spot. This great field of 
research will, it is believed, yield results of profound interest 
to the world to-day. 


» 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Now that all eyes are turned toward Gezer it may be well 
to dwell a little upon its history. 

Gezer was as old as Lachishand much affiliated withit. Im- 
mediately after the account in Joshua x, of Lachish being de- 
stroyed in consequence of its hostility to Israel, we read, 
“Then Horam, king of Gezer, came up to keep Lachish; and 
Joshua smote him and his people until he had left him none 
remaining.” Joshua x, 33. 

We do not read here that Joshua turned aside to destroy“the 
city, and apparently it was not destroyed, for we read in Josh- 
ua xvi, 3, that Gezer was given to Ephraim, and was on his 
southwestern border, and we find that the statement a few 
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verses later that the Canaanites of Gezer were not driven out 
but “served under tribute.” 

Again we learn that Gezer became acity of the Kohathite 
Levites, Joshua xxi, 21. 

In Solomon’s time it is said that Gezer was rebuilt, and this 
is explained by the statement that “ Pharaoh,” king of Egypt, 
had gone up and taken Gezer, and burned it with fire, and 
slain the Canaanites that dwelt in the city, and given it for a 
present unto his daughter, Solomon's wife; I Kings ix, 16. 
No doubt, in rebuilding Gezer, Solomon had in view its use as 
a defense of his kingdom. 

It would appear from I Chronicles xx, 4, that, in David’s 
time, “there arose war at Gezer with the Philistines,” 
probably to drive back the Philistines to their own territory. 

Gezer, then, was an important stronghold before the Israel- 
ites invaded Canaan, and down at least as far as the time of 
Solomon. It may have passed in the declining days of Israel 
into the permanent possession of the Philistines. 

But there are other mentions of the place. It appears in the 
Tell-el-Amarna tablets as Gazru, sending provisio nso Jeru- 
salem along with Ashkelon and Lachish. It also joined in 
at attack upon Jerusalem. In an inscription of Merenptah, 
son and Successor of Rameses II, Gezer is said to have been 
taken by the Egyptians. This of course was before Joshua’s 
time. 


As Gazara the place was very important in Maccabaen 
times and both Syrians and Jews contended for it, as is seen 


from I Maccabees, iv, 1§: vii, 45: ix, 52: xiii, 43 and 53: xiv, 
7 and 34: xv, 28: xvi,1 and 2. Macc. x, 32. 

The Crusaders knew it well and called it Mount Gisart. 
It is now Tell Jezer. 

In 1870 M. Clermont Ganneau found in an old Arab Chron- 
icle an account of a battle near “ Tell-el-Gezer.” Recognizing 
the name as one which had not been located, he followed up 
the clue thus given, and found tohis delight the ruins of 
a large city on the top of the ¢e//. He described it’s quarries 
and tombs. 
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Three years later he revisited the spot and found that the 
bankers Bergheim had bought the hill and would not be 
averse to its excavation. A reservoir was noted at this point 
and some objects of interest were collected. 

It was not until his third visit, however, that M. Clermont- 
Ganneau found on the east side of the ¢e//, an inscription, 
which fixed theidentification, for it read, Fahum Gezer, 
“boundary of Gezer,” marking, perhaps the limit of the city of 
refuge. Later, he discovered a second like inscription, so 
placed as to indicate that the city was square, with such a 
mark at each corner. 


Unfortunately, and most improperly, the discoverer tried to 
cut out those inscriptions which caused his arrest and has led 
the officials of the Fund to strike out a portion of his account in 
the “ Archeological Researches.” 

But now we shall see what excavation reveals and it is pleas 
ant to know that it will bea thorough excavation, fully described 
as it goes on, in the Quarterly, and no doubt made the subject, 


in due time, of a volume. What could be more attractive than 
the prospect now before us, and are there not some new sub- 
scribers to be heard from at this interesting juncture? 

The following sums have been received since last report: 


Barrows, Miss R. H., . $5 oo Little, Prof. G. T., 
Bigelow, Rev. D. W., D. D., to co Lowrey, Miss R.S., 
Beliheimer, Rev. T.C., D. D., 5 00 Nevin, J. C., M. D., 
Binney, Rev. John, D. D., 2 50 Newberry Library, 
Bruckbauer Frederic, : 10 00 Newton Seminary, 
Butler, Miss Virginia, ; 5 00 Pearson, Miss E. H., 
Carrier, Chas. F., ‘ 5 oo Pierrepont, H. E., 
Central Supply Co.,_ . . 5 00 Rittenhouse, W. C., 
Cone, Mrs. Sarah B., . ‘ 5 00 Scott, Rev. C. T., 
Crawford, J. P., . ‘ 5 00 Smith, Rev. J. W., 
Davis, Rev. Wm. P., D. D., 250 Vaux, George, . 
Dickenson, MissM.A., 5 00 Votaw, Prof. C. W., 
Dudley, Chas. B., . ‘ 5 00 Welch, Chas. E., 

Hall, Rev. F. J., D. D., ‘ 250 Werren, Rev. J. E. . 
Haskell, Miss R. A., . . 5 00 Wilson, Rev. J. R., D. D., 
Hoffman, Rev. E. A., D. D., 5 00 Winans, W. P., . 
Holmes, Daniel, ‘ : 250 Wright, Rev. T. F., 
Leeds, Rev. S. P., : : 250 Zabriskie, Mrs. N. L., 
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THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. Hon. Sec’y for U. S. 
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Ushabtis tor Subscribers. 


THE unique presentation of ushabtis to the subscribers of the 


Egypt Exploration Fund creates numberless inquiries respect- 
ing their present and past mission. I will try to be the 
“answerer” myself, in a simple way. 

Eight large cases each containing many pasteboard boxes in 
each of which were several ushabtis, were received last spring 
at the office of the Egypt Exploration Fund in Boston, where 
the Secretary took entire charge of their proper and proportion- 
ate distribution among our subscribers. All subscribers were 
entitled to receive ushabtis. Neither personally nor officially 
was I responsible for their distribution—I only supposed that all 
subscribers would receive ushabtis. Later on, I found that 
some subscribers had received none ; and that others had re- 
ceived a single specimen who, from their large subscriptions 
and long connection with the society, naturally expected more 
than that. For example a subscriber of certainly over $1,000 
from the start had received but a single specimen. These 
complaints led me to ask that more ushabtis be dispatched 
from London. Whereupon “the committee ordered that all 
that remained” should be sent to me for distribution. In 
February I received a case containing perhaps 700 ushabtis in 
100 pasteboard boxes. 

To answer questions and clear the air of all obscurity, I add 
that none of the ushabtis were sent over by Dr. Petrie himself— 
they came from the committee, and all of them, the property 
of the Fund, were to be presented in the name of or for the 
committee. Many Bipiia readers are Fund subscribers. If 
such have not yet received ushabtis they can advise me (Rev. 
W. C. Winslow, 525 Beacon Street, Boston), and receive this 
token from the tombs of Abydos, where Professor Petrie, under 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, has “performed wonders in the 
fields,” not by a divining rod, but by his spade of genius, skill 
and experience. 

But a pleasanter function for me, as “answerer,” remains. 
Whence came, what was, the ushabti? 

The simple translation of the word is “answerer.” The 
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ushabti, or funerary image, was a respondent for the deceased 
person it represented. The departed one was condemned to 
perform labor in the netherworld—how should he escape labor 
of every kind? The ushabti was a clever device to ease his 
ghostly shoulders of such a burden—a figure in the form of the 
god Osiris, bandaged as a mummy, made out of stone, alabaster, 
fatence, bronze, clay, wood, etc., and placed in the tomb to obey 
the summons of the god who called him to labor. 

There appear to me to be three evolutions in the history of 
the ushabtis. Their prototypes were models of soldiers, 
sailors, artizans, agriculturalists, women engaged in household 
labors, etc., found in the fifth and sixth dynasty tombs. Mr. 
Hilton Price claims to have a specimen of a ushabti of the 
eleventh dynasty, bearing the royal name of Antef (Catalogue 
of Price Collection, 156). It isexecutedin porphyry. The two 
regiments of soldiers of the eleventh dynasty, found at Siout, 
may be considered early representatives of these figurines 


afterwards so abundant. The thirteenth dynasty may perhaps 
be reckoned as the dynasty when the ushabtis distinctively as 
such entered into the “tomb life” of the Egyptians, to coin 
so Hibernian an expression. 

His full evolution came thus. The Egyptians regarded Aalu, 
the fields of the blessed, as a fertile land where planting and 
tilling were in a state of perfection. The fellahs rejoiced at 
the idea ; not so the rich, and the lords of the land, to whom 
the call even of Osiris himself to plant and hoe and gather in 
the fields of the blessed was not a cheerful prospect. Hence 
the ushabti was produced, and endowed with life by reciting 
over him a formulary from the sixth chapter of Book of the 
the Dead at the time of his manufacture. This chapter also 
includes the reply of the ushabti at “roll-call.” The following 
is the translation by Renouf of that chapter: ‘‘O statuette 
there! Should I becalled and appointed to do any of the 
labors that are done in the netherworld by a person according 
to his abilities—lo! all obstacles have been beaten down for 


thee. Be thou counted for me at every moment, for planting 


the fields, for watering the soil, for conveying the sands of 
East and West. 
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“Here am I, whithersoever thou callest me.” 

To illustrate, at least a verbal difference in translation, 
I quote from Pierret’s translation in French by Dr. Charles 
H. S. Davis, in his translation from Pierret: ‘Deem me 
worthy, on every day that passes away here, of fertilizing 
the fields, of inundating the brooks, of carrying the sand 
from West to East.” ; 

The full popularity of the ushabti was his last evolution. 
At first only the rich could afford ushabti made at great cost, 
sometimes with artistie skill and embellishment. Middle-class 
people, even the fellahs, caught the fad. Ushabtis of cheap 
manufacture, a few inches in height, sometimes with slight 
human resemblance, were put upon the funerary market. Yet 
each ushabti had the faculty of life and of work! The poor 
man had his heaven. I quote from the beautiful passages of 
Maspero : 

“In the ‘Islands of the Blest,’ fellah, artisan and slave were 
indebted to the ushabtis for release from their old routine of 
labor and unending toil. While the little peasants of stone 
or glazed ware dutifully toiled and tilled and sowed, their 
masters were enjoying all the delights of the Egyptian paradise 
in perfectidleness. They sat at ease by the water-side, inhaling 
the fresh north breeze, under the shadows of trees which were 
always green. * * * * It was but an ameliorated earthly 
life, divested of old suffering.” (Dawn of Civilization, 194). 

The thousands of ushabtis presented to subscribers by the 
committee of the Fund may be a sorry sight to the average 
twentieth-century eye, but they are interesting historical 
reminders to many thoughtful people. Many of them are not 
choice specimens in material and finish—that could not be ex-. 
pected—but a//of them are genuine ushabtis, from a memorable 
site, unearthed by a master in archeology. They range from 
one or two to six inches in height; many are lettered ; some in 
blue glaze are fresh as ever; the yellow paint on others is in 
evidence ; even the plainest and the tiniest of them all, once 


presumedly endowed with life, action, speech, can be a re- 
spondent to its present owner: ‘‘ Here I am, whithersoever 
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thou callest me.” A solemn-looking individual in light blue 
glaze is a Prince of the twenty-first dynasty, and not of Prussia. 
I saw one of the latter but yesterday ; the former is before me 


in my own audience-chamber now. 
Mr. James T. Dennis, of Johns Hopkins, writes to me of the 


ushabtis sent to him by me for the committee, that there are 
among them some new forms such as the ushabti with the 
hand down in front, and another with one hand hanging down 
and the other raised. A large number of these figurines appear 
to range from the nineteenth to the twenty-first dynasty. The 


nice-looking ushabti reproduced here, as an illustration of a 


good grade of funerary figurines, was presented to me by the 
lamented Amelia B. Edwards. 
Wi .iiam CopLey WINSLow. 


VarRIETY OF UsHapstis. There appear to be some unusual types of 
ushabtis among those received by me for distribution in the name of the 


committee. Mr. James T. Dennis, of Johns Hopkins, the Egyptological 
student, writes me of two or three curious deviations in form in the box 
sent him. Of one in blue glaze he remarks: ‘‘ The crossed hands hold 
respectively the scourge (right), and whip (left) whose lash extends nearly 
to the base. Scourge and whip are both done in black lines. Down the 
front of the figure, extending from immediately below the hands, is a flat 
tablet, verging outward from the body as it approaches the knees, with flat 
sides uniting it to the body. Length of ushabti, 33/ inches ; length of tab- 
let, 1% inches ; width of tablet, 54 of an inch.” 

Of a brown clay unglazed ushabti, Mr. Dennis observes: ‘‘ The left arm 
crosses the chest, and holds a scourge in relief. The right arm extends 
downward and beside the body. The fingers on left hand are clearly de- 
fined. Immediately below the left hand, the body bends inward, and 
below the extended right hand it again bends. There is a double line of 
inscription down the whole figure. Length 45 inches ; length to base of 
left hand, 234 inches ; length of first bend, 1 inch ; length of second bend, 
% inch.” 

A blue glaze ushabti, with arms hardly discernible, he states, ‘* has a very 
protuberant chest and stomach. Length, 3% inches. Thickness at foot 
and head, 3¢ inch ; thickness in center, 1% inches ; width of head and foot 
% of an inch, and across the center 1% inches. 


W. C. W. 
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usbabtiu. 


Ushabtifi, the respondents, 
Who on their master wait, 
When he comes into the next world 
And claims his real estate. 


His heart weighed in the balance 
Against the feather of Mai* 

Has passed the ordeal safely 
And rejoins his Ka and Ba. 


The Assessors all are satisfied, 
The Great God on his throne 

Has given him back his heart of flesh, 
Removed his heart of stone. 


The figures of his servants 
Stand waiting his commands, 

To till the fields and carry 
From East to West the sands. 


Made in the vintage of the Judge, 
The Great God of the Dead, 

With flail and crook in either hand 
And striped wig on the head. 


London, England, 1gor1. EmILty PATERSON. 


*The goddess of Truth is Maat; but the feminine “‘t’ has been omitted and the 
word for “true, truth” is here substituted for euphony. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Hirch- 
ological Survey Fund and the Grazcos 
Roman Branch. 


To the Editor: 
The following subscriptions, from February 15 to March 


15, are gratefully acknowledged ; 


LIFE MEMBERS. 
Davip B. Ivison, - - - $125 00 
Mrs. Tuomas W. Lawson, - 125 00 
Mrs. EvizasetH P. Lez, - - 125 00 
E.uior C. Les, - - - - 125 00 


Willis B. Allen, . ‘ $5 oo Arthur B. Emmons, 
Miss Elsie L. Breese, . 5 oo S. Wilson Fisher, 
Samuel R. Cairns, ‘ 5 00 B. F. Funk, 

Mrs. Edwin Carson, : 10 o0 Mrs. Helen A. Gilman, 
I, E. Chase, M. D., é 5 00 E. E. Graves, M. D., 
T. H. Chalkley, . P 5 00 John Gray, 7 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, . 5 00 Miss Maria Hazzell, 
Prof. Isaac Basset Choate, 5 00 Chas. A. Hopkins, 
Miss Ellen Collins, ° 20 oo Ernest Jackson, 

Miss Frances Greely Curtis, 5 00 JoHnS. Kennepy, . 
Gen. dePeyster, : , 5 00 S, Townsend Lansing, 
Mrs. J. H. Devereux, . 25 00 Hon. C. H. Latrobe, 
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George Cabot Lodge, ° 12 50 Congregational Library, . 2 50 
J. Ellerton Lodge, ° 5 00 Free Public Library, Newark, 7 50 
Henry Nelson Loud, Gardner A. Sage Library, 2 50 
J. T. G. Nichols, M. D., Johns Hopkins University, 12 50 
Orlando P. Schmidt, Long Island Historical Society, 2 50 
Mrs. D. L. Schwartz, Malden Public Library, 50 
*James E. Scripps, Meadville Theological School, 2 50 


7 
2 
Miss Helen Tincker, Mentor Public Library, . 5 00 
Miss Abby W. Turner, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2 50 
Miss ANNE WALWORTH, National Arts Club, ; Io 00 
Mrs. Joseph D. Weed, New Bedford Public Library, 5 00 
John Mc E. Wetmore, M. D., Newton Theological Institution, 7 
Edward H. Williams, Jr., New York Public Library, 2 50 
Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, New York State Library, 2 50 
2D. D.. ; Osterhout Free Library, 5 00 
American Geographical Soc- Public Library Springfield, 2 50 
iety, . 250 Pratt Institute Free Library, 5 00 
Amherst Oden Léheory, 50 Rochester Theological Semi- 
Boston Athenzenm, . 50 nary Library, . 
Brooklyn Institute Arts and Rutgers’ College Library, 
Sciences, . 10 00 University Club Library, 
Buffalo Public Libary, ; 250 Vassar College Library, 
Century Association, ° 2 50 Wellesley College Library, 
Cincinnati Public Library, 250 Y.M.C. A. New York City, 
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CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 


Hon, S. E. Baldwin, LL. D., 
E. A. Bowers, 

Mrs. Rufus Bunnell, 

Hon. J. D. Dewell, 

Prof. F. B. Dexter, 

Rev. T. Dwight, D. D., 
Miss I. Eldridge, 

Henry F. English, 

Mrs. Henry Farnam, 

Pres't A. T. Hadley, LL. D., 
Hon. Lynde Harrison, 
Rev. J. M. Hoppin, D. D., 
Miss A. B. Jennings, 

H. K. Knapp, 

Theodore Lyman, 

Hon. S. E. Merwin, 

M. M. Morse, 

Chas. Ray Palmer, LL. D,, 
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Mrs. George C. Perkins, 
Miss Sarah H. Perkins, 
E. V. Raynolds, 

A. E. Rowland, 

Henry E. Russell, 

Mrs. E. E. Salisbury, 
Mrs. Nathaniel Shipman, 
Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 
E. S. Sterling, 

Anson Phelps Stokes, Ie, 


Miss M. C. Treat, 

Morris F. Tyler, 

Addison Van Name, 

P. N. Welch, , 

Prof. G. D. Watrous, 

Prof. Frederick Wells Williams, 
Case Memorial Library, 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


Mrs. J. H. Devereux, . 5 00 J. Townsend Lansing, . 10 
Wilberforce Eames, : 5 00 Grorce Casot LopcE, . 50 
S. Wilson Fisher, . > 5 00 Mrs. Joseph D. Weed, . 5 
Charles W. Gould, . . 5 00 American Geographical Society, 5 
John Gray, > : . 5 00 Amherst College Library, 5 
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Boston Athenzeum, a 5 00 National Arts Club, 

Buffalo Public Library, . 5 00 Newton Theological Institution, 
Century Association, ° 5 00 New York Public Library, 
Congregational Library, 5 00 New York State Library, 

Free Public Library, Newark, 5 00 Northampton Public Library, 
Gardner A. Sage Library, 5 00 Osterhout Free Library, 
Johns Hopkins University, § 00 Public Library, Dayton, Ohio, 
Long Island Historical Society, 5 00 Public Library, Springfield, 
Mentor Public Library, . 5 00 Rochester Theological Semi- 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5 00 nary, ‘ i . ‘ 
Milwaukee Public Library, 5 00 Vassar College Library, 
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CONNECTICUT BRANCH, 


Mrs, Henry Farnam, , 5 00 Case Memorial Library, 


GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH, 


B. W. Beesley, ‘ ; 5 00 J. Townsend Lansing, 
Mrs. J. H. DEVEREUX, . 25 00 Prof. Irving F. Wood, 
Prof. Samuel Dickey, : to 00 Mentor Public Library, 
S. Wilson Fisher, . - 5 00 

CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 


Mrs. Henry Farnam, , 5 00 *Prof. H. M. Reynolds, 

Miss A. B. Jennings, . 5 00 Prof. Thomas Day Seymour, 
Theodore Lyman, ._. 5 00 Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 
Prof. Elmer Truesdale Merrill, 5 00 *Detroit Branch. 


Francis C, Foster, Honorary Treas. 


Office Egypt Exploration Fund, 
59 Temple Street, Boston. 


Archaological Notes. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
ology, Vol. XXIV, Part: 1:—The Secretary’s Report, rg01— 
The Ionians in the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, by Prof. A. H. 
Sayce—Notes on the Comparative Value of the two Recen- 
sions of Ezra, by Rev. Canon R. B. Girdlestone—Reply by Sir 
H. H. Howarth—The Iconography of Bes, and of Phcenician 


Bes-Hand Scarabs, by Mrs. Alice Grenfell—The Fragments of 
Astarte Papyrus of the Amherst Collection, by W. Spiegel- 
berg—Two Heads of Small Statues found at the Temple of 
Mut at Karnak, by W. L. Nash, III. 
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Contents of Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzol- 
ogy, Vol. XXIV, Part 2. The Preafects of Egypt, Il.: Sey- 
mour de Ricci—Eusebius and Coptic Church Histories: W. 


E. Crum—Ancient Egyptian Objects in Wood and Bone: E. 
Towry Whyte—Notes from Egypt: A. H. Sayce—Cylinder 
Seals in the possession of Joseph Offord: Theo. G. Pincher. 

One of the most interesting of the cylinder seals, dating 
about 2200 B. C., the time of the dynasty to which Hammurabi 
or Amraphel belonged, and this being the case, as Mr. Pincher 
says, it was to be expected that names illustrating that given 
in the portion of the inscription which remains might be 
found. As a matter of fact, a similar name—or rather the full 
form of the same name—Ana-pani-ili, meaning ‘‘ to the pres- 
ence of God,” really occurs, as the father of a man named 
Rammanu-ellat-zu (or Addu-ellat-zu), the latter being likewise 
a worshipper of the god Rimmon. Appani-ili or Ana-pani-ili 
are, however, in all probability, not uncommon names, so that 
there is no proof in this, that the cylinder here inscribed be- 
longed to the father of Rammanu-ellat-zu, though it must be 
acknowledged that such a thing is within the bounds of possi- 
bility. 

Naturally such a name as this recalls the well-known Bib- 
lical name of Peneul, or Peniel, the place where Jacob saw 
God “face to face.” Such a name is that given to Mr. Offord’s 
cylinder and the tablet (which is of the time of Samsu-iluna), 
might however be regarded as of some importance in deter- 
mining the meaning of the shorter Biblical counterpart, or at 
least illustrating it. The rendering which Mr. Pinches has 
given for Appan-ili and An-pani-ili is ‘‘to the presence of God,” 
but other shades of meaning are possible. Thus instead of 
translating the names in that way, “at the presence” or “face 
of God” are also admissable. The question naturally arises, 
however, what is the verb to be understood here? Is it “Let 
me go to the presence of God,” or does the name mean that the 
man bearing it was “ Asked at the presence of God,” or, again, 
may it mean ‘Granted at the face’ (query “by the favor”) “of 
God”? Itisimpossible to say. Inthe Phoenician inscriptions 
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as is well known, Tanith is called ‘‘ the face of Boal,” and it is 
not impossibie that, as the deities were often conceived as be- 
ing much too glorious for mortal eyes to behold, their divine 
representative or presence took this place, as is clearly the 
case in Gen. xxxii, 24-32, where he who wrestled with Jacob is 


at first called a man, though he afterwards revealed himself as 
God. 


Tue Chapel of Ptahhetep was one of the splendid tombs of 
the Old Kingdom in the Memphite necropolis, and to which 
Part I of the 9th Memoir of the Archeological Survey of 
Egypt was devoted. One of the chambers and a part of the 
corridors were decorated and inscribed in honor of Akhethe- 
tep, who was undoubtedly the son of Ptahhetep I. Part II of 
the Archeological Survey, just issued to subscribers, is de- 
voted to the mastaba, and the sculptures of Akhethetep, by N. 
de G. Davies, with notes by the editor of the Survey, F. Ll. 
Griffith. All the walls of the chapel of Akhethetep are sculp- 
tured, but they have received serious injury, and a good many 
of the displaced stones lie in the room. Where the original 
position could be determined they have been replaced. The 
loss of the roof, by exposing to damp, has caused great injury 
to the upper portions. Nevertheless, much remains in fair 
preservation, and when the stone is good the reliefs have 
beautiful delicacy and finish. The hieroglyphs are very finely 
formed. The handsome quarto contains thirty-six pages of 


text and thirty-four plates, and a frontispiece showing the 
head of Akhethetep. 


Some months ago a Bis.ia subscriber wrote to us for a copy 
of the reprint of the first sixteen pages of Dr. Davis and Co- 
bern's History of Egypt. The address has been mislaid, and if 
he will send it again we shall be pleased to forward the re- 
print. Owing to poor press work of the first sixteen pages, we 
offered to supply the reprint to subscribers who desired to 
bind their copies. We desire to state that only as many copies 
of the history were printed as there were subscribers for, and 
copies now being much more than their first cost. We hope 
some day to reprint the work, bringing it up to date. . 
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In his Notes from Egypt in the Proceedings of the S. B. A. 
Professor Sayce says that the diggers for sebakh has laid bare 
the remains of what must have been a large temple of Seti II, 
at Eshmunen. The entrance to it is fairly perfect. On one 
side the King is represented giving an image of Truth to 
Thoth, while on the other he presents incense to Ra. On the 
east face of the pylon is a large and well preserved stela con- 
taining many lines of inscription relating to the festivals of 
Thoth. Some of the columns of the temple to the west of the 
pylon are still standing, but like the pylon itself the workman- 
ship is poor and cheap. The treasury of the Pharaoh must 
have been far from filled at the time. Fragments of an older 
temple of the age of the twelfth dynasty have been employed 
in the building, and a large block of limestone with the name 
and titles of Amen-em-hat is still standing in one place. On 
the lower part of it is the figure of the King offering milk to 
Khnum. 

M. Legrain’s excavations at Karnak have disclosed the ex- 
istence of a new Usertesen who belongs to the thirteenth dy- 
nasty; they have also brought to light a seated statue of the 
famous seer Amen-hotep, son of Pa-Hapi, who figures in Ma- 
netho’s story of the Exodus. The statue is that.of an old man, 
and the inscription attached to it states that it was executed 
when Amen-hotep was already eighty years of age. But he 
expresses his hope that he may live to be one hundred and ten. 

The Museum at Piza has acquired (in 1898) a bronze dagger 
with a silver handle which was found at Saqquara. On one 
side of the handle are cartouches of a new Hyksos King, “the 
lord of the two lands, the good god Ra-neb-khopesh (?), the 
son of the Sun Apep the life-giver.” Here then we have a 
third Apophis in addition to the two already known. 


Proressor A. H. Sayce reviews in the Expository Times 
Professor Hommel’s new work, and shows how a new light is 
thrown on the question of the early religion of the Semitic 
peoples. The facts are against the theory that the worship of 
“the host of heaven” is a late importation from Babylonia. 
Professor Sayce says: 
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“One of the most interesting facts brought to light by Pro- 
fessor Hommel has a close connection with the name of Shem, 
With the help of the Minzean texts he has proved (1) that the 
early religion of the West Semites was the cult of the moon 
and stars, and (2) that at the head of the pantheon came a 
triad consisting of the evening star (Istar or Athar), the moon- 
god and the angel or messenger of the latter, followed by a 
sun-goddess who was probably either the wife or the daughter 
of the principal god. West Semitic worship thus stood in 
marked contrast to that of Babylonia east of the Euphrates, 
where the sun-god was a male deity and took precedence of 
the moon. The solar cult of Canaan, where the supreme Baal 
was similarly the sun, was the result of Babylonian influence 
in those primitive days when the art and civilization of Baby- 
lonia were brought by Sargon of Akkad to the shores of the 
Mediterranean.” 


In the Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis (No. III of the 
Ancient East.), Professor Zimmern of Leipsic gives in popular 
form the latest results of scholarship on the Genesis Stories. 
(1) The Yahmeh-Tehommyth, on which the Genesis account 
of creation is founded, is identified with the Babylonian Mar- 
duk-Tihamatmyth (after Gunkel); (2) The Story of Paradise 
is compared with the Adapa and other Babylonian Myths and 
Gunkel’s view of a celestial paradise is accepted ; (3) The ten 
primeval Kings of Babylonia, the latter representing the ten 
months of the world-year ; and (4) the Flood Story is discussed 
in connection with the Babylonian Deluge Legend. In every 
case, Zimmern regards the Babylonian tradition as the origi- 
nal, having passed over into Palestine about the middle of the 
second millenium, B. C. 


Tue Archeological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
contains the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund and the 
Progress of Egyptology during the year 1900-1901. The con- 
tents are :—Excavations at Abydos, F. Ll. Griffith—Archzo- 
logical Survey, F. Ll. Griffith—Greco-Roman Branch, B. P. 
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Grenfell and A. S. Hunt—Archeology, Hieroglyphic Studies, 
etc., F. Ll. Griffith—Greco-Roman Egypt, F. G. Kenyon— 
Christian Egypt, W. E. Crum—Progrés des Etudes Arabes, 
Georges Salmon. 


PresipDENT Wo. F. Warren, of the Boston University, con- 
tributes an interesting article to the January number of the 
Methodist Review, entitled, “ Beginnings of Hebrew Monothe- 
ism.—The Ineffable Name.” The writer says: “It is hard to 
realize the fact that not one of the Old Testament prophets or 
New Testament evangelists ever heard the word Jehoveh, or if 
they could have heard it would have had the slightest idea of 
the speaker’s meaning. In their day, and long centuries after 
their day, this now sacred name had no existence. 

“The distinctive personal name of the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, was written in their own language in two 
ways. The shorter form was expressed by the consonants an- 
swering to our JH, the longer by the four consonants answer- 
ing toourJHVH. Itisconsidered certain that the former was 
originally pronounced Yah, and highly probable that the pronun- 
ciation of the latter was Yahveh. That the former is the older 
of the two forms is the opinion of some of the best authorities 
in Semitic archeology. The two appear together in Isa. xii. 2, 
and xxvi.4. The origin of this hallowed name has been a puz- 
zle to the scholars of many generations. In his History of the 
People of Israel Renan remarks, ‘Of all the obscure questions 


in these ancient histories this assuredly is the most perplex- 
ing.’ Derivations have been attempted from roots of almost 
every kind: Hebrew, Canaanite, Phoenician, Egyptian, Greek, 
and even Chinese. One of the latest is that presented by 
Spiegelberg, who seeks to derive it from an Egyptian word 
signifying ‘(fourfooted) animals’. Surely little further light on 


this problem can be looked for from philology. 


“More than a year before {this paper was begun it occurred 
to the writer that possibly JAH was the Hebrew formor equiv- 
alent of the name applied by the ancient Sumerians and East 
Semites to a god to whom they ascribed the lordship of all 
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waters, the lordship of the earth as well, the creation and care 
of the human race, wisdom beyond that of all the other gods, 
and finally, a character that called out all the hostility of the 
demons. The very thought was exciting. The name of this 
most ancient Chaldean divinity is variously transliterated by 
scholars as IA, EA, and HEA. Most German Assyriolists use 
the first form, most English ones either the second or third. 
As Hommel and others had shown that in the composition of 
personal names IA was one of the most archaic forms of Yah- 
veh the phonetic equivalence of the two names seemed exact. 
But, if our Hebrew JAH was in historic reality only the West 
Semitic form of East Semitic or Proto-Semitic EA, what in- 
teresting inferences must necessarily follow! What new ques- 
tions would have to be investigated touching the religious ideas 
of the ancient Chaldeans, and touching the method of the Old 
Testament revelation! Even upon the old questions—ques- 
tions of history, of ethnology, of linguistic development, of 
biblical criticism, of Old Testament exegesis—flashes of new 
light might surely be expected to fall.” 


Proressor Paton inhis Zarly History of Syria and Palestine, 
supposes that the earliest inhabitants, whose remains consist 
of megalithic movements of the Stone Age, to have belonged 
to the so-called Kelto-Libyan race, which once occupied the 
entire coast of the Mediterranean, and to have been ethnologi- 
cally allied to the ancient Libyans and to the modern Kabyles 
of the mountains of Algeria. The first Babylonian inscriptions 
which mention expeditions as far westward as the Mediterran- 
ean Sea, fall about 3200 B.c., according to Professor Paton’s 
conservative dating. From that on for about 1200 years, we 
have a series of inscriptions showing that Syria and Palestine 


belonged to the ancient world of the Babylonians, politically— 


that is, in so far that various Babylonian kings claimed suprem- 
acy, levied tribute, and brought cedar from the Leb®non and Am- 
anus mountains. Prof. Paton believes that ethnologically, also, 
Syria and Palestine constituted an integral part of the ancient 
Babylonian world from the beginning of this period—that is, 
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that they were occupied by Semitic peoples of the same stock 
as the Babylonians; but of this he advances no proof other 
than the analogy of later times. More definite information as 
to the ethnological and linguistic affinities, at least of the 
Palestinean population, we begin to obtain in the latter half of 
the millennium. It seems to be established that at that period 
the same or kindred peoples, moving northward from Arabia, 
entered Babylonia on the east and Palestine on the west. After 
this, successive waves of northward imigration of Semitic 
peoples from Arabia can be traced from the fourteenth pre- 


Christian century to the commencement of our era speaking 
Aramaic; after that, Arabic. The Babylonian divine names 
found in connection with Palestinean towns, mountains, and 
the like, in the Egyptian inscriptions, the Tel el-Amarna 
letters, and later in the Hebrew records, show that the Baby- 
lonian religion took root in Palestine during the long period 
of Babylonian supremacy. This religion the Hebrews found 
localized among the peoples {of Canaan at the time of their 
occupation. Hence the similarity and at the same time the 
difference between the Hebrew and Babylonian creation, flood, 
and other myths. 


Tue German Ortentgesellschaft is evidently doing thorough 
work in its excavations on the site of ancient Babylon. In the 
ninth issue of its Mitthetlungen the leader of the expedition, 
Dr. Koldewey, reports, among other things, the finding of 
some four hundred inscribed tablets in the Black Hill, in the 


center of the field. Only two have been deciphered, and these 


valuable. One is a word-list, giving columns of Sumeric 
equivalents of the Babylonian cuneiform on the left, and of Sem- 
itic on the right. The other is a famous litany used in the pro- 
cessional services of the Marduk. Dr. Koldewey states that the 
externals of the city, its streets, its temples, the public parks 


and places, wells, etc., as also the social, intellectual, and relig- 
ious life of the inhabitants have been now fairly revealed to 
the investigator. 
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In Mr. H. R. Hall’s recent work “ The Oldest Civilization of 
Greece,’’ he warns his readers against accepting too readily the 
apparent results of exploration. For instance, as tomb room 
grew scarce in Egypt, later bodies were sometimes buried in 
early tomhs, so that it is not absolutely certain that objects 
discovered in the twelfth dynasty tomb were placed there at 
the time of the Twelfth Dynasty. Again, in the excavations, 
small objects constantly slip down from higher levels to lower. 
Thus in an Early Iron Age grave at Hallstatt, Sir John Evans 
found an Austrian coin of the year 1826. Mr. Hall accordingly 


declares that archeology is not a science, but merely a branch 
of knowledge which is now sufficiently advanced to be able to 
frame more or less probable hypotheses with regard to the 
remains of the handiwork of ancient peoples which its expert 
excavators and explorers have discovered. He goes so far as 
to say that absolute safety is only possible where a continuous 
literary tradition has always existed. For this reason the study 
of European or American prehistoric archeology must always 
remain largely guesswork. Mr. Hallisassistantin the Depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum. 


Dr. Stein, the well-known archeologist, late of Punjab and 
now of Calcutta University, has recently published a prelimi- 
nary report of his last excavations in Chinese Turkestan. 
Sanscrit scholars will welcome the unexpected proofs of early 
Hindu occupation of this remote region, north of Kashmere, 
and classical scholars may be surprised to findin the very 
beautiful plates which accompany the report ocular evidence 
of the fact that Greek art was known and imitated as far east 
as Khotan in the first centuries of our era. 


THE mural sculptures and paintings of the Egyptians, as well 
as their mummies, assure us of the permanancy of the type of 
certain of the human races for at least 5000 years; and Miss 
Lillian C. Smythe, in an interesting paper on “The Ancient 
History of the Greyhounds,” in the Stockkeeper's Christmas 
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Supplement, reproduces pictures of the greyhound from the 
tombs of Beni Hassan of the thirteenth dynasty, and from 
steles of about the same date, and also photographs of a 
wrapped and unwrapped head of a greyhound, in the British 
Museum, mummified about 1300 B.c. So little variety has 
taken place in this breed of dog that the pictures of 2500 B.c., 
the mummy of 1300 B.c., and the greyhound of to-day can, 
as pointed out by Miss Smythe, be all described with equal 
accuracy by the fifteenth century rhyme: 

“ Heided like a Snake ; naekyd lyke a Drake; 

Fotyd like Catte ; tayllyd lyke a Ratte ; 

Syded like a Braeme ; chynyd like a Breme.” 


Contents of Man for February. Prehistoric Egyptian 
Figures, by W. M. F. Petrie—Pigmy Flint Implements from 
the Sand-beds at Scunthorpe in Lincolnshire, by R. A. Gatty — 
Note on the Occurence of Spiral Ornament in Micronesia, by 
J. Edge-Partington— Recent Excavations at Stonehenge; 
Abstract of Discussion, by Messrs. Evans, Lewis, Read and 


Cunnington—Obituary, Léon Marillier, by E. S. Hartland— 
Reviews and Proceedings of Societies, 


Messrs. A. VromonT, 3 Rue de la Chapelle, Bruxelles, will 
soon issue Recueil de Monuments Egyptiens, by Jean Capart, 
assistant director of Egyptian Antiquities in the Royal 
Museum at Bruxelles. This work will be a folio containing 
fifty photogravures, and over one hundred pages of text. The 
illustrations are taken from antiquities in museums at Alex- 
andria, Leiden, Marseilles, Paris, London, etc., and many of 
them never before published. The price of this work will be 
thirty francs. After April 1 the price will be raised to forty 
francs. 


Discoveries of great scientific interest have just been made 
by the Egyptian Geological Survey in the Fayum. A party of 
experts was recently sent there from Cairo, and has found 
remains of enormous vertebrata animals dating from the lower 
Miocene Age. These primeval forms are stated to be of such 
scientific importance that a representative of the geological 
department of the British Museum has gone out to Cairo to 
examine and report on them. 





